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THE USE OF THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TO ASSESS 
MOTIVATION IN A NATIONWIDE INTERVIEW STUDY’ 


JosepH VEROFF, JOHN W. ATKINSON, SHEILA C. FELD, AND GERALD GURIN 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan 


N recent years, a number of important 

explorations of the use of projective 
measures in the survey interview setting 
(Campbell, 1950; Douvan & Walker, 1956; 
Lansing & Heyns, 1959; Maccoby & Mac- 
coby, 1954; Sanford, 1950; Sanford & 
Rosenstock, 1952; Scott, 1956; Tompkins 
& Miner, 1958) have foreshadowed an in- 
evitable direction of future research in 
social psychology: the common use in sur- 
vey studies of assessment techniques devel- 
oped in experimental and clinical studies of 
personality dynamics. This trend can be 
expected to promote a more meaningful 
integration than now exists of the societal 
data continually amassed in surveys of 
broad populations and the research findings 
accumulated in the clinics and laboratories 
of personality research. How quickly this 
integration will come about will depend in 
large measure upon the conscientiousness 
with which certain serious methodological 
problems are faced by the investigator who 
leaps from the laboratory or clinic to the 
doorstep of a startled housewife, inter- 
viewed because she happened to be selected 
by the magic of probability sampling. Con- 
ceptual integration of facts from field study, 
clinic, and experiment will be hastened if 
the personality assessment devices selected 
from the laboratory have already been in- 
vestigated with some thoroughness. 

The present investigation is an attempt to 
foster such an integration. We present here 


1 The investigations reported in this paper are 
based on data obtained within a national sample 
survey supported by the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health (Gurin, Project Direc- 
tor). Analysis of these data was supported by two 
grants from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service, 


Projects M2181 (Veroff, Principal Investigator) 
and M2280 (Gurin, Principal Investigator). 


an examination of the methodological prob- 
lems faced in the first attempt to introduce 
thematic apperceptive measures of three 
motives (n Achievement, n Affiliation, and 
n Power) into a nationwide sample survey. 
Considerable research has been conducted 
to develop these measures in the experi- 
mental setting (Atkinson, 1958; McClel- 
land, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953). 
Consequently, in adapting these measures to 
the survey setting, we are in a position to 
be guided by a fund of research findings 
which define their validity and highlight the 
methodological issues to be given serious 
consideration. 

A decade of experimental work has 
shown that experimentally induced motiva- 
tional states influence the content of imagi- 
native thought in ways that can be reliably 
coded to yield measures of important social 
motives—n Achievement, n Affiliation, and 
n Power. The use of these methods of con- 
tent analysis in studies to assess individual 
differences in the strengths of these motives 
has produced an accumulation of factual 
information concerning the nature of moti- 
vational influences on behavior—at least 
within the population of high school and 
college students who have been the chief 
subjects of study. While results on hand 
attest to the validity of the approach, con- 
siderable further experimental refinement 
of the present measures is, without ques- 
tion, required. Nevertheless, several ex- 
plorations using these measures in different 
cultural settings, i.e., in situations outside of 
the college laboratory (Child, Storm, & 
Veroff, 1958; Douvan, 1958; McClelland & 
Friedman, 1952; Rosen, 1956), have already 
suggested their promise for field research, 
particularly for survey studies. We realize, 
however, that a number of weighty metho- 
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dological barriers stand in the way of using 
thematic apperceptive measures of motiva- 
tion in a national survey, and that these 
barriers will only be overcome through 
direct study in field research. 

The questions of immediate interest in 
this paper, therefore, have to do with 
methodological problems in using the the- 
matic apperceptive method—known to re- 
quire a modicum of verbal ability and 
known to be sensitive to the situational dif- 
ferences at the time of administration and 
known to require skill in content analysis— 
under the conditions of national survey in- 
terviewing. These questions are listed 
below. 

Can a single set of pictures be selected 
that are sufficiently relevant to the life ex- 
periences of people in all strata of society 
to provide fair and unbiased measures of 
motivation? Can the conditions of adminis- 
tration, in this case the interview situation, 
be sufficiently controlled to approximate the 
standardized condition of experimental 
studies? Can the scoring of the content of 
a heterogeneous sample of imaginative 
stories be accomplished with the same high 
scoring reliability that has been attained in 
small-scale studies of more homogeneous 
populations? Can anticipated differences in 
verbal ability in a national sample be taken 
into account in a way that will yield un- 
biased indices of motivation? Can we esti- 
mate the importance of the effect of differ- 
ent interviewers on the projective measures 
of motivation? Each of these questions will 
be considered separately in the first section 
of this monograph. 

In addition to these methodological ques- 
tions, we will also consider some of the in- 
terpretive problems that are highlighted 
when these motivation measures are investi- 
gated within the context of a national sam- 
ple. These will be discussed in the second 
section of this monograph. 

Certainly our initial answers to these 
questions cannot be taken as final. We con- 
sider this paper as no more than an opening 
wedge, explicitly pointed to laying a firmer 
groundwork for further integration of in- 
sights derived from clinical, experimental, 
and field studies of human motivation. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Selection of Pictures 


The particular pictures used to assess mo- 
tivation by thematic apperception have im- 
portant effects on the motivational content 
of stories (Birney, 1958; Haber & Alpert, 
1958; Jacobs, 1958). Pictures will differ, 
depending on their content, in the average 
amount of motivational imagery they elicit 
from any group of subjects (Ss). The 
amount of motive-related imagery that a 
picture elicits from a person is influenced 
both by the strength of his motive and by 
his past experiences in settings like the one 
portrayed in the picture.? Variability in 
over-all motivation scores which can be at- 
tributed to peculiar characteristics of the 
pictures used rather than to the strength of 
motive within the Ss is a source of error 
we seek to avoid. 

The population in the survey study to be 
reported in this paper is a sample of 1,619 
adults (21 or over), a cross-section of 
Americans living in private households, se- 
lected by means of probability sampling 
(Kish, 1953). To construct a battery of 
pictures that will have similar significance 
for all social groups represented in this 
sample was the major problem of picture 
selection that we faced. Men and women, 
old people and young people, blue collar 
workers and white collar workers, all have 
had experience in different sets of life situa- 
tions, often so different that the motiva- 
tional significance of particular kinds of 
pictures is likely to vary considerably from 
one of these groups to another. Indeed, the 
sex difference is so important a factor 
(Angelina, 1955; Davenport, 1953; Field, 
1951; Morrison, 1954; Veroff, Wilcox, & 
Atkinson, 1953; Vogel, 1954) that it was 
necessary from the very beginning to plan 
a different set of pictures for men and 
women. We hoped, in addition, to over- 
come other systematic biases in pictures 


? Atkinson (1958, Ch. 42) has presented a the- 
oretical scheme showing how cognitive expectations 
based on past experience in situations like the one 
portrayed in a particular picture together with the 
motives of the individual jointly determine the 
motivational content of an imaginative story. 
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that might be attributable to many other 
differences in social background, in order to 
allow each person a fair opportunity to ex- 
press his motivation in the test as a whole. 
Only then could the motivation scores of 
different social groups be legitimately com- 
pared ; this aim was a compelling interest in 
the initiation of our study. 

How then did we go about selecting pic- 
tures for men and women separately? The 
list of pictures employed to study n 
Achievement, n Affiliation, and n Power 
(Atkinson, 1958, Appendix III) attests to 
the wealth of data about many pictures 
from assessment studies of this kind, largely 
on the college population. From this list we 
rejected pictures that were clearly oriented 
to the college setting (eg., classroom 
scenes). Since we were interested in select- 
ing pictures that would be relevant to three 
motivational contents (achievement, affilia- 
tion, power) at one time, we also rejected 
pictures suggesting themes that contained 
only one particular kind of motivational 
content. Initially our choices were guided 
only by intuition. 

Before an actual pretest of some pictures 
in a doorstep interview, however, a more 
systematic evaluation of pictures was under- 
taken. It has been shown that ratings of 
pictures for strength of achievement- 
relatedness are correlated with the n 
Achievement scores later obtained from 
stories written about a picture by other 
groups of Ss (Birney, 1958; Haber & AI- 
pert, 1958; Jacobs, 1958). Consequently 
we employed a rating procedure to ascertain 
empirically the cue value of many pictures. 
A group of college students at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan rated 40 pictures for the 
salience of achievement, affiliation, power, 
and seven other motivational concerns. At 
least eight Ss rated each picture. From 
these ratings we tried to select pictures in 
which one kind of motivation was rather 
strongly suggested but at least one or the 
other kinds of motivation was weakly 
suggested. 

Following this preliminary selection of 
pictures, we faced more directly the po- 
tential bias of picture cues for one social 
group compared to another. We hoped to 


eliminate bias in the instrument attributable 
to pictures that allow for adequate expres- 
sion of motivation by only certain groups 
of people. Our decision, therefore, was to 
select pictures portraying separately for 
men and women a variety of life situations 
with which, in one way or another, most 
people in this country have had some direct 
contact, viz., different types of work situa- 
tions and interpersonal situations. Sampling 
from this variety of what appeared to us to 
be fairly universally-relevant situations 
should minimize the bias in the measuring 
instrument. 

Combining the ratings given by the stu- 
dents and our a priori conception of diverse 
situations for sampling pictures, we selected 
a large group of pictures for pretest in a 
Detroit residence survey. The stories told 
to these pictures were then scored for n 
Achievement, n Affiliation, and n Power. 
The pictures selected from this group for 
the final test forms, one for the men and 
one for the women, were those producing 
an adequate balance of scores for the three 
motives. The pictures finally decided upon 
are listed in order of presentation® (num- 
bers refer to the list in Appendix III, At- 
kinson, 1958) : 


Male Form: 

1. Two men (inventors) in a shop working at a 
machine. (2) 

2. Four men seated at a table with coffee cups. 
One man is writing on a sheaf of papers. (101) 

3. Man (father) and children seated at breakfast 
table. (102) 

4. Man seated at drafting board. (28) 

5. Conference group. Seven men_ variously 
grouped around a conference table. (83) 

6. Woman in foreground with man standing be- 
hind and to the left. (103) 


Female Form: 

1. Two women standing by a table and one 
woman is working with test tubes. 

2. Woman (mother) seated by girl reclining in 
chair. 

3. Group of four women. One standing, the 
others seated facing each other. 


3 These forms are available (4” X 6” pictures). 
They may be obtained by writing to the Survey 
Research Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Price 
$1.00. 
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4. Woman kneeling and applying a cover to a 
chair. 

5. Two women preparing food in the kitchen. 

6. Same as 6 above. 


A striking feature of these pictures is 
that they all provide only moderate struc- 
ture to the situation portrayed. The set as 
a whole is much less strongly cued for one 
particular kind of motivation than sets of 
pictures used in experimental studies which 
have focused on only one kind of motiva- 
tion. Rejected pictures were ones that were 
considered either under- or overstructured. 
The understructured pictures (e.g., a person 
standing alone in a doorway) did not pro- 
vide sufficient cues for a story in a hetero- 
geneous population. The overstructured pic- 
tures (e.g., a woman typing in an office) 
elicited stories with too little variability of 
response. 

These two forms were administered to a 
group of 98 college students at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The measures were ad- 
ministered in a latin square design control- 
ling the order of presentation of pictures. 
Unlike the survey interview setting, the 
administration called for written stories 
according to procedures outlined elsewhere 
(Atkinson, 1958, Appendix III). We at- 
tempted to ascertain in these administra- 
tions: (a) whether possible influences on 
the total motivation scores of the order of 
presentation of pictures existed, and (b) 
whether the rough equivalence in sensitivity 
to n Achievement, n Affiliation, and n 
Power found in a sample survey held up 
under procedures normally employed on a 
sample of college students. This study 
showed that order of presentation of pic- 
tures did not have any systematic effect on 
total motive scores and that the frequencies 
with which achievement, affiliation, and 
power imagery appeared in response to each 
form were approximately equal in the col- 
lege group. The results of these several 
pretests seemed to justify going ahead with 
the proposed set of pictures in an initial 
study of a national sample. 

We realize, however, that the pictures 
finally selected undoubtedly still have dif- 
ferential cue values for some respondents. 
Negroes, for example, have to respond to 
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situations depicting white people. Very old 
and very young people have to make up 
stories about figures that are obviously not 
so old nor so young as they are. The work 
scenes do not include farming, surgery, 
ditch digging, sales, and countless other 
occupations, although both blue collar and 
white collar work situations are included. 
Despite these differences, our working as- 
sumptions are that the situations portrayed 
in the pictures finally selected are not alto- 
gether foreign to most of the people with 
whom we are dealing, and that, by and 
large, the pictures will be as suggestive of 
the three motivational content areas to a 
person of one social stratum as to a person 
in another. We had finally to recognize that 
only through intensive study of the motiva- 
tional cue value of these pictures for dif- 
ferent social groups would we sharpen our 
insight and discover criteria that might 
enable us to construct a better set and to 
evaluate the over-all merits of the present 
set of pictures. In the second section of 
this monograph, this problem is raised 
again. In that section we present motive 
scores for various subgroups in the national 
sample. Differences we may find in the 
scores of various subgroups can be attrib- 
uted to biased selection of pictures. 
Whether these differences in fact reflect 
something more than biases in picture selec- 
tion is a problem we consider in that 
section. 

The procedures followed in administra- 
tion of the pictures and in the analysis for 
motivational content will be described sub- 
sequently. Table 1 presents some results 
from the national survey that are pertinent 
to an evaluation of the selection of pictures. 
Table 1 shows the frequency of imaginative 
stories told in response to each picture 
which contained each kind of motivational 
content. 

Both male and female forms appear more 
strongly cued for affiliative imagery than 
for achievement or power imagery. To con- 
clude, however, that the greater affiliative 
response is indicative of some trend in na- 
tional character would require the gratu- 
itous assumption that each set of six pic- 
tures represents equally the populations of 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF STORIES CODED FOR ACHIEVEMENT, 
AFFILIATION, AND POWER IMAGERY 
(By PICTURE AND SEX) 


Affilia- | Achieve- 
tion ment Power 
Sex Picture |Imagery| Imagery | Imagery 

Men 
(N =597) 

1 3% 32% 11% 

2 16 23 14 

3 17 2 38 

4 53 13 i 

5 33 13 30 

6 33 3 22 
Average Raw Score* | 4.85 2.90% 2.84 
Standard Deviation 3.65 3.29 2.73 
Women 
(N=774) 

1 2% 45% 10% 

2 56 3 26 

3 44 10 6 

a 6 36 1 

§ 40 30 6 

6 35 1 25 
Average Raw Score* | 5.31 3.97> 1.84 
Standard Deviation 3.54 3.30 2.19 


® Scores based on manuals and procedures in Atkinson (1958, 
Chs. 12, 13, 14). 

b The category, ‘“‘Unrelated Imagery”’ was scored 0 instead 
of —1. Scores obtained using 0 and —1 correlate .96. 


life situations in which n Achievement, n 
Affiliation, and n Power are normally ex- 
pressed. The differences among average 
scores can more appropriately be used as an 
index of the relative sensitivity of the pres- 
ent pictures to each of the motives and as a 
guide for improving the selection of pictures 
in subsequent studies. 

In light of Haber and Alpert’s (1958) 
definition of a strongly cued picture as one 
which elicits a particular kind of motiva- 
tional imagery from 75% or more of the Ss 
in a sample and a weakly cued picture as 
one which elicits imagery from between 
25% and 50% of Ss, we must conclude 
that the two six-picture forms employed in 


the present study are weakly cued for each 
of the three motives. None of the pictures 
can be considered strongly cued for any 
motive ; and no more than four pictures in 
the set fall in the range Haber and Alpert 
designate as weakly cued for a given mo- 
tive. Consequently, in the present study there 
should be fewer “false positives,” which 
often occur when strongly cued pictures are 
used. On the other hand, the relatively low 
frequency of response has two important 
negative implications. First, scores from 
weakly cued pictures are necessarily less 
variable and therefore by themselves have 
less potential for generating strong relation- 
ships with other variables. Secondly, low 
average frequency of response to pictures 
is one of several considerations* that pre- 
clude the possibility of a meaningful split- 
half analysis of the reliability of the motive 
scores in this study. A split-half estimate 
of the reliability of the present measures is 
considered inappropriate because the aver- 
age frequency of response is so low that 
even moderately motivated Ss often respond 
to only one or two pictures of the set. 


Control of the Interview Setting for the 
Projective Measures of Motivation 


In experimental studies using projective 
measures of strength of motivation, the ex- 
perimenter controls the amount of time the 


4 Earlier systematic split-half and test-retest esti- 
mates have yielded coefficients as high as .78 (Mc- 
Clelland, et al., 1953) and .74 when all the pictures 
were strongly cued for n Achievement and .53 
(Haber & Alpert, 1958, p. 661) when all the pic- 
tures fell in the 25-50% (weakly cued) range for 
n Achievement. In these systematic studies of reli- 
ability, care was taken to construct subsets of pic- 
tures having qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
similar cues. In the present study the six pictures 
were not deliberately selected with an eye to having 
two equivalent subsets of three pictures with sim- 
ilar content for each motive. Rather, the choice of 
pictures was guided by just the opposite orientation 
of (a) presenting a variety of nonoverlapping life 
situations in which (b) three different motives 
might be expressed. For a fuller discussion of 
reliability of motivation scores, as distinct from 
reliability of coding which is taken up at length in 
a subsequent section, see Atkinson (1958), Haber 
and Alpert (1958), McClelland (1958), and Reit- 
man and Atkinson (1958). 
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S spends telling a story. When written 
forms of the test are employed, each S is 
given a booklet containing a sheet of paper 
for each story. On each page are four sets 
of questions, adapted from Murray (1953), 
which help to remind S to cover all ele- 
ments of a plot: 

What is happening? Who are the persons? 

What had led up to this situation? That is, what 
has happened in the past? 

What is being thought? What is wanted? By 
whom? 

What will happen? What will be done? 

Recognizing that we could not ask a great 
many of the potential respondents in a na- 
tional survey to write out the story, we were 
confronted with the task of fitting a proce- 
dure that was as similar as possible to the 
one above into the interview setting. We 
had to face the fact that we would be deal- 
ing with respondents who differed greatly 
in verbal fluency, with an individual admin- 
istration rather than the usual group admin- 
istration,® and with interviewers having dif- 
ferent tendencies for probing. How could 
we command control over these differences 
to provide measures of motivation that 
would be comparable to those obtained in 
well-controlled experimental settings ? 

In the pretest already described, we ex- 
plored different wordings of the leading 
questions and changed them slightly to elicit 
the most adequate imaginative protocols. 
The final wording of the questions for each 
picture and story was: 

Who are these people? (Who is this person?) 
What are they (is he/she) doing? 

What has led up to this—what went on before? 

What do they (does he/she) want—how do they 
(does he/she) feel? 

What will happen? How will it end? 

The interviewers were instructed to write 
in verbatim transcript the story told to each 
picture as responses to each of the ques- 
tions. The series of questions for each story 
appeared on one page with a space after 
each for the answers given. Each inter- 
viewer had a set of 4” X 6” pictures which 


5 Lindzey and Heinemann (1955) have concluded 
from research studies of individual and group 
administered TATs that they are reasonably 
equivalent. 
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he was to show to the S. The following 
excerpts from the detailed instructions given 
to the interviewers® reveal our decisions 
(a) not to make this a completely spon- 
taneous story-telling situation but to have 
the interviewer ask the plot-guiding ques- 
tions, and (b) not to allow the interviewers 
to engage in the spontaneous probing they 
usually engage in with open-ended questions 
but rather to be very specific about the con- 
ditions under which probing was permis- 
sible and what these probes should be: 


Instructions to Interviewers 


In response to direct questions about himself, a 
person often cannot give you an accurate picture of 
the things he is most concerned about. It has been 
found, however, that for some purposes a more 
accurate picture can be obtained from the kinds of 
stories he makes up in response to pictures. This 
story-telling procedure, then, is an attempt to do 
just that. In order to be able to compare people 
on the kinds of stories they tell, it is very impor- 
tant that each interviewer follow the same proce- 
dure. That is why we are giving you the explicit 
and detailed instructions that follow: 

1. Read the instructions for the story-telling 
procedure to the respondent exactly as they are 
written on the questionnaire. 

2. Show the R the picture and give him about 
20 seconds to look at the picture before you ask 
him the questions that go with each picture. Keep 
the picture in front of him as he tells the story.? 

3. There is one page for each story to be told. 
The same questions appear on each page. Ask the 
questions in order for each story. Keep to the 
wording of the questions, and ask all of them even 
if it may seem repetitious in some instances. 

4. Problems that you may encounter and what to 
do about them: 

a. If the person rejects the whole task right 
off the bat by saying “I can’t do this” or “I just 
have no imagination,” resort to something like: 
“Well, just try to make up anything you want. 
Remember there are no right or wrong answers.” 

b. If, in reply to one of the questions in the 
story form, R says “I’ve already told you that,” 


® All interviewers were those regularly employed 
members of the Field Staff at the Survey Research 
Center. In addition to receiving written instruc- 
tions, two-thirds of the interviewers received direct 
communications about problems arising in this in- 
terviewing procedure at regional conferences set up 
around the country. 

™ This is a departure from laboratory procedure 
in which a picture is shown for only 20 seconds 
before a story is told. This alteration was intro- 
duced to maintain rapport in an interview study. 
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you can say, “Can you tell me some more about 
that?” 

c. When a respondent says “I don’t know” in 
reply to any of the questions about the pictures, 
again you might say, “You can make up anything 
you want. There are no right or wrong answers.” 

Note: We do not need detailed stories. All we 
are interested in are responses which answer the 
four questions for each story. If R answers the 
question, even if only in a couple of words, do not 
probe. Probing should come only in the cases 
mentioned above (a, b, c). 

We would like to hold the story-telling for all 
six pictures down to a time limit of 20 to 22 min- 
utes.* Most people will give you brief stories, but 
if a person begins to give a lot of detail, remind 
him before the next story that he doesn’t have to 
give long stories. 

The collection of thematic apperceptive 
stories was accomplished in the context of a 
study conducted for the -Joint Commission 
on Mental Iilness and Health (Gurin, 
Veroff, & Feld, 1960). The larger inter- 
view dealt with personal feelings of adjust- 
ment and ways people manage to handle 
their adjustment problems. Previous re- 
search has conclusively shown that the con- 
tent of imaginative stories is highly suscep- 
tible to conditions immediately preceding 
the story-telling procedure. Indeed, the ex- 
perimental validity of the measures depends 
upon their sensitivity to  situationally- 
induced motivation. Therefore, to approxi- 
mate a “neutral” test condition,® the projec- 
tive measure appeared at the beginning of 
this personal interview. It was preceded 
only by a few questions about leisure-time 
activities, used to establish rapport and to 
avoid what might otherwise be too abrupt 
a beginning if the imaginative test was 
given first. Another survey study (Morgan, 
Snider, & Sobel, 1958) which included ex- 
actly the same measure of ‘motivation but 
at the end of the interview (because of spe- 
cial rapport problems in that interview situ- 
ation) found that the stories were consider- 
ably influenced by the specific nature of the 
material discussed in the questionnaire be- 


8 In experimental studies of students, 4 minutes 
are normally allowed for each story. 

9A “neutral” test condition is one in which the 
experimenter makes no deliberate attempt to arouse 
or relax a particular kind of motivation before 
administration of the test. 


fore the thematic apperceptive procedure 
was introduced. 

The rationale given to respondents for 
introducing the novel story-telling proce- 
dure in a survey about “modern living” 
was: 

Another thing we want to find out is what people 
think of situations that may come up in life. I’m 
going to show you some pictures of these situations 
and ask you to think of stories to go with them. 
The situations won’t be clearly one thing or 
another—so feel free to think of any story you 
want to. 

For example, here is the first picture. I’d like 
you to spend a few moments thinking of a story to 
go with it. To get at the story you're thinking of 
I'll ask you questions like: Who are these people? 
What do they want? and so on. Just answer with 
anything that comes to mind. There are no right 
or wrong answers. 

The interviewers reported that no major 
difficulty arose with this testing procedure. 
Many of them commented that the respond- 
ents did not appear disturbed by this novel 
interviewing procedure and, in fact, seemed 
to enjoy it. The major question we must 
ask about the effectiveness of the procedure, 
however, is whether enough standardization 
of interviewing was established to rule out 
possible interviewer effects on the measures 
of motivation obtained from the stories. 
Would different interviewers testing the 
same population elicit stories that were 
similar in motivational content?!° This 
problem is treated in a later section. 


Coding the Stories 


Training the Coders. One of the most 
important methodological contributions of 
previous work on these projective measures 
of motivation has been the continued con- 
cern of research workers with attaining 
high coding reliability. Feld and Smith 
(1958) have evaluated the training proce- 
dures used to teach novices the methods of 
content analysis for the three motives and 
report that conscientious use of the training 
materials they describe enables coders to 
score stories for n Achievement, n Affilia- 


10 Birney (1956) has reported evidence of an 
“experimenter effect” on the level of achievement- 
related content in stories written by college 
students. 
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tion, and n Power with reliabilities accept- 
able for research purposes. They review 
interjudge reliabilities reported in 14 pub- 
lished studies using the method of content 
analysis to be employed in this analysis and 
find scoring reliabilities ranging from .66 to 
.96 with a median of .89. They also report 
interjudge reliabilities ranging from .73 to 
.92 with a median of 87 for 12 novice 
coders who had just finished learning how 
to score a set of familiar pictures using 
their training procedures (i.e., after about 
12 hours of independent practice). This 
survey of the degree of objectivity in cod- 
ing obtained in small-scale experimental 
studies provides a standard against which 
to evaluate the coding reliabilities attained 
in this first attempt with a national sample. 

A team of nine coders (three for each 
motive) with little or no previous contact 
with this kind of research was trained by 
the method prescribed by Feld and Smith. 
In addition to this training procedure, 
scoring seminars were held, mainly to estab- 
lish consensus about scoring stories derived 
from pictures never before used in any 
study. Often the stories elicited from a 
new picture demand specific scoring con- 
ventions not treated in scoring manuals. 
Feld and Smith (1958) report that coders 
show a small but nevertheless statistically 
significant decrease in reliability when cod- 
ing novel material. Novel types of imagery 
were thoroughly discussed in the light of 
previous practice and the coders annotated 
their scoring manuals accordingly. 

To insure good coding reliabilities even 
further, each coder was trained as an “ex- 
pert” on two pictures from the male form 
and two from the female form, and subse- 
quently coded only those pictures. In this 
way the scoring of each individual coder 
contributed to potentially one-third of a 
particular motive score for each S. As a 
result, we ruled out bias of total scores at- 
tributable to the scoring idiosyncracies of a 
particular coder. Further experience was 
given each coder on pictures for which he 
was finally responsible in the course of scor- 
ing 400 protocols gathered in another study 
at the Survey Research Center (Morgan, 
et al., 1958). Check-coding was done on a 
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sample of 240 stories from 40 Ss by two 
other coders't who had previously been 
checked out as “expert” in motive scoring. 

Scoring reliabilities from this “warm up” 
check-coding, and for others reported in 
this paper were computed in two ways. First, 
we estimated the degree of agreement in 
noting the presence of any achievement, 
affiliation, or power imagery in the story— 
the single most important scoring decision 
for the coder. This agreement is expressed 
as a percentage (twice the number of agree- 
ments on the presence of motivational 
imagery divided by the sum of the total 
number of times motivational imagery was 
coded by the two coders). The second esti- 
mate of the coding reliability was the rank- 
order correlation between motivation scores 
based on all six stories coded first by the 
three coders and then by the check-coding 
experts. Although the individual percent- 
ages of agreement on “imagery” (ranging 
from 50% to 90%) were not consistently 
as high as the customary agreements found 
in experimental research, we felt that the 
total score reliabilities (.74, .76, .87) 
showed that these coders had attained a de- 
gree of proficiency which, augmented by 
further clarification of scoring problems, 
was sufficient to begin systematic scoring of 
the stories in the national sample. 

Assessing Coding Reliability of Motiva- 
tion Scoring in the National Survey Sam- 
ple. The nine coders, each a specialist on 
four pictures (two from the male form and 
two from the female form) for one of the 
three motives, coded two stories from each 
of the 1,619 respondents’ protocols (or 
3,238 stories). The criteria for scoring or 
not scoring a particular response are those 
specified in the available manuals for n 
Achievement, n Affiliation, and n Power 
(Atkinson, 1958; McClelland, et al., 1953) 
plus specific conventions adopted for novel 
pictures. 

Each coder’s total scoring task was di- 
vided into three nearly equal sections 
(about 1,080 stories to be scored within 
each section). Furthermore, each coder 


11 Two of the authors—Sheila Feld and Joseph 
Veroff. 
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scored the protocols in a different order, 
never scoring two stories from the same $ 
in sequence.'? These three sections each 
represents a coding period for which check- 
coding procedures were done. Within each 
third of the coding, a set of protocols were 
designated as reliability checks. The par- 
ticular stories that were to be coded by the 
“expert coder” were unknown to the coders. 
From these protocols we estimated the reli- 
abilities, again both as percentage of agree- 
ment in the coding of the presence of moti- 
vational imagery in the stories, and as 
rank-order correlations of total scores ob- 


12 For a given motive each S’s stories were 
scored in such a way that two were scored by one 
coder during the first third of coding, two in the 
next third by the next coder, and two in the last 
by the third coder. In this way any systematic 
bias of coding attributable to time of coding would 
be randomized over the Ss. The exception to this 
procedure is the set of stories in the reliability 
checks. All of the stories of these Ss were coded 
during the same period of coding. 


tained from six stories. After each check- 
coding, differences between coder and 
“expert” were discussed. The three reli- 
ability checks provided an opportunity to 
follow the progress of coding reliability 
over the period of several months which it 
took each student coder, working part-time 
on an hourly basis, to complete approxi- 
mately 100 hours of coding. The resulting 
percentages of agreement and total score 
reliabilities in the three different periods of 
coding are presented in Table 2. 

The reliabilities of the coders were re- 
markably consistent over the three sections 
of coding. There are occasional shifts up- 
ward and downward, but there are no con- 
sistent trends indicating any drastic effects 
of coding over a prolonged period. It is our 
opinion that the downward trends in reli- 
ability often seemed to reflect the “expert” 
coder’s lack of adaptation to these particu- 
lar pictures. During the course of coding, 
certain specific conventions were adopted 
to establish scoring criteria for these novel 


TABLE 2 


ScoRING RELIABILITIES FOR THE NINE CODERS AND THE THREE MOTIVATION SCORES 
IN THE NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY 


Percentage of Imagery Agreement Total Score Reliabilities 
Motive (60 Stories) (30 Ss) 
and Pictures 
Coders 
Check Check Check Check Check Check 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
n Achievement .89> 
Coder 1 1, 6% 80 82 90 
Coder 2 3,4 71 75 63 
Coder 3 ye 87 55 82 
n Affiliation 91 -76 .76 
Coder 1 4,5 80 80 89 
Coder 2 2,6 3 89 78 
Coder 3 1:3 80 73 80 
n Power e - 73 
Coder 1 15 e 75 67 
Coder 2 3, 6 e 73 77 
Coder 3 2,4 e ae 84 


8 To be read, Picture 1 and Picture 6 on male form and on female form. 


b Spearman rank-order correlations. 


¢ These figures were similar to those attained in the second and third reliability checks for n Power coding. Exact figures are 
unavailable because the check coding sheets were misplaced and cannot be re-estimated since the coders changed their original 


codings in the direction of the consensus after discussion, 
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materials. The coders were more adapted 
to these changes than the expert coders, 
who, scoring only a sample of protocols 
from time to time, tended to be somewhat 
less consistent in decisions about “novel” 
material. 

The extent to which this is true can be 
evaluated in light of a second set of reli- 
ability coefficients that were computed after 
the coder and the expert check-coder had 
discussed every instance of disagreement 
and had come to a consensus of opinion 
about final coding. Correlations between 
the coders’ original scorings and this con- 
sensus of opinion were uniformly higher 
indicating that at times it was agreed the 
“expert” had been in error. The post- 
discussion score reliabilities for first, sec- 
ond, and third checks were: n Achievement 
—.91, .94, 88; n Affiliation—.94, .84, .81; 
and n Power—.-,"* .77, .77. 

Consequently, we view the reliability co- 
efficients reported in Table 2 as conservative 
estimates of the objectivity of the method 
of analysis employed. The median percent- 
age agreement in coding motivation imagery 
is 80%, about 10% less than usually attained 
in small-scale studies with familiar mate- 
rials. All of the total score reliabilities 
(median = .77) fall within the range found 
in published experimental studies, but only 
two of the eight are above the median of 
coding reliabilities reported in smaller-scale 
studies (viz., .89). Considering the antici- 
pated loss in coding reliability attributable 
to the use of several new pictures here for 
the first time, we were encouraged by these 
results. Nevertheless we anticipate some 
loss in sensitivity of the measuring instru- 
ments due to some coding unreliability. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the 
coders’ awareness that there would be in- 
termittent checks seemed to be very impor- 
tant in guaranteeing even coding from 
them. Furthermore, it gave us an oppor- 
tunity to focus attention on questionable 
scoring criteria. As a consequence, the 
coders were highly aware of certain idio- 
syncratic coding conventions they had 


13 First reliability estimate on n Power coding 
unavailable (cf. Footnote c, Table 2). 
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adopted—some of which they eventually 
had to change—but some of which helped 
us get a better picture of how the scoring 
criteria apply to the stories told by this 
kind of broad population sample in an inter- 
view setting. These “new” conventions have 
been integrated into scoring manuals for 
this set of pictures.** 


Correcting Motivation Scores for 
Variations in Length of Protocol 


The correlation between motivation 
scores and length of protocol has been 
found negligible in studies with college stu- 
dents when 4 minutes are allowed for 
writing stories (Atkinson, 1950, p. 27). At 
least four studies, however, have shown 
significant relationships, requiring some sort 
of correction when somewhat different test 
conditions are employed. Ricciuti (1954) 
and Ricciuti and Sadacca (1955) found cor- 
relations ranging from .48 to .59 between n 
Achievement scores and number of words 
in the brief protocols of high school stu- 
dents when no structuring questions were 
asked and when only 2.5 minutes were 
allowed for writing stories. Walker and 
Atkinson (1958) found a correlation of 
.41 between length of protocol and fear- 
related motivation scores in a very hetero- 
geneous sample of soldiers when there was 
less than adequate control over the actual 
time spent writing stories. Child, Storm, 
and Veroff (1958) found it necessary 
to correct achievement scores obtained from 
folk tales to remove the difference at- 
tributable to length of story. We had reason 
to anticipate that in this heterogeneous 
sample there would be gross differences in 
the length and adequacy of protocols that 
might be attributed to gross differences in 
verbal ability of Ss and/or to uncontrolled 
differences in the behavior of interviewers. 
Two separate problems were anticipated: 
(a) how to eliminate protocols because of 
inadequate responses, and (b) how to cor- 
rect for anticipated correlations between 


14 Available on request from Survey Research 
Center (Attention: Dr. Joseph Veroff), University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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motivation scores and length of stories in 
protocols otherwise judged to be adequate 
for further analysis. 

Elimination of Protocols. At the outset 
of scoring the protocols it was clear that 
some Ss gave responses which had to be 
considered inadequate for arriving at valid 
motivation scores. A few Ss tended to re- 
ject the whole undertaking, some refused to 
give stories to some of the pictures, some 
were unable or unwilling to give answers to 
certain questions within a story. In order 
to deal with this problem, the coders were 
instructed to keep a detailed record of “in- 
adequate responses,” i.e., not answering cer- 
tain questions in a story, saying “I don’t 
know,” or “It’s hard to tell,” or the like. 
For any S there are 24 possibilities for an 
inadequate response—four questions on 
each of six stories. Table 3 shows the fre- 
quency distribution of inadequate responses 
in terms of the criterion for elimination of 
protocols that was employed. 

What does an inadequate response mean 
for assessment of motivation? It means 
that the person gave no imaginative content 
that could possibly be scored for motiva- 
tional content. The person, for whatever 
reason, has prevented the measuring instru- 
ment from being applied. If a person re- 
jects the whole task (24 inadequate re- 
sponses) his protocols are obviously not 
suitable for scoring. Even if the person re- 
jects the task for only one picture (i.e., four 
inadequate responses in only one story), his 
protocols should not be considered, for he 
has not taken the complete test. Had he 
responded to that particular picture, his 
story might have been saturated with a par- 
ticular kind of motivational imagery. But 
what of the other possibilities? Neglecting 
to answer one question in a few stories, 
neglecting to answer two questions in one 
story, and so on? In Table 3 we have 
grouped the various possibilities of inade- 
quate responses according to whether they 
are judged to be omissions of minor signfi- 
cance, possibly serious, or serious. The 
judgment of the seriousness of omission 
was made on the basis of the extent to 
which each kind of omission might poten- 
tially affect the total motivation score. We 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF INADEQUATE RESPONSES TO ONE OR 
MorE OF THE Four QUEsTIONS ASKED TO GUIDE 
THE Story aBouT EacH oF Six PICTURES 


Adequacy of Responses Men Women 
(N=715) | (N=904) 
All stories complete 491 654 


Omissions Judged to Be of 
Minor Significance 
One story has 1 inade- 
quate response 73 89 
Two stories have 1 in- 
adequate response 
Three stories have 1 
inadequate response 10 8 
Omissions Judged to Be 
Possibly Serious 
More than 3 stories 
have 1 inadequate 


23 23 


response 6 7 
One story has 2 inade- 
quate responses 35 32 
Omissions Judged to Be 
Serious 


Two or more stories 
have 2 inadequate 
responses 14 15 

One or more stories 
has 3 inadequate 
responses 25 39 

One or more (but not 
all) stories have 4 in- 


adequate responses 20 26 
All 6 stories have 4 in- 
adequate responses 18 11 


considered this question: Had the respond- 
ent not made such omissions on his proto- 
cols, could his potential total score have 
been appreciably higher? Not giving a re- 
sponse to one question in a story does not 
subtract appreciably from a person’s po- 
tential total score for that motive. Four 
such omissions might make an appreciable 
difference, and were therefore classified as 
possibly serious. 

In light of our experience with practices 
informally employed in experimental studies 
we eliminated Ss judged to have possibly 
serious or serious omissions. Thus an S’s 
protocols were judged to be adequate when 
at least half the stories were complete 
and no more than one question was omitted 
from any or all of the remaining stories. 
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This criterion led to the elimination of 
17% of the men and 14% of the women. 
Two things should be kept in mind in ap- 
praising the significance of this number of 
rejected protocols. First, we deliberately 
adopted a fairly stringent criterion for elim- 
ination. Secondly, these Ss were eliminated 
not on the basis of just one set of responses 
to one picture, but on the basis of inade- 
quacy of response on any one of six pic- 
tures. Consequently, we judge that the fre- 
quency of inadequate protocols is not out of 
line with the frequency of inadequate re- 
sponses that would be obtained from any 
complex open-ended questionnaire in a na- 
tionwide survey setting if we were to 
eliminate Ss giving an inadequate response 
on any one of a set of six complex open- 
ended questions. 

One very important question to ask about 
this elimination procedure is whether it has 
eliminated Ss _ selectively from particular 
social groups. The psychological variable 
expected to have the most important bearing 
on ability to answer the questions about pic- 
tures is verbal fluency. The demographic 
characteristic most related to this variable 
is education of the respondent. Table 4 
shows the relationship between level of edu- 
cation and percentage loss of data due to 


TABLE 4 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATION TO PERCENTAGE 
Loss oF SUBJECTS DUE TO INADEQUATE PROTOCOLS 


Men Women 


Educational Level N Per- N Per- 

in |cent-| in | cent- 
Sam-| age | Sam-| age 
ple* | Loss | ple* | Loss 


No schooling; grade 
school (1-6 years) 107 32 125 28 
Grade school 


(7-8 years) 138 25 160 18 
High school 

(9-11 years) 139 12 209 16 
Completed high school | 169 12 266 7 
Attended college | 157 7 136 7 


® Does not include Ss whose educational level was not as- 
certained. 


inadequate protocols. The loss of data is 
most severe in the least educated groups. 
Of those who have little or no schooling, 
nearly one-third of the sample of men and 
women are rejected from further analysis. 
What these data suggest, therefore, is thai 
the measuring device as here employed in 
a survey setting is less appropriate for cer- 
tain segments of the population—particu- 
larly among the least educated groups. This 
is hardly a startling result. Practically any 
verbal measure runs into the same difficulty. 
Inadequate responses to open-ended attitude 
questions tend to stem largely from unedu- 
cated groups ; inadequate answers (response 
sets) on certain forced choice questionnaires 
also are most apparent in uneducated groups 
(Christie, 1958). 

In the future use of these measures, 
therefore, one has to realize that a survey 
population responding to them appropriately 
will be biased. Any variables associated 
with education will have biased representa- 
tion. Further examination of our data also 
indicates that the loss of Ss is heaviest from 
the low-income groups, the occupation 
groups of lower status (unskilled workers 
in particular), and the older age levels. All 
of these findings are consistent with the 
major finding on education, since these 
other groups that suffer the largest deple- 
tion in Ss are groups that have a heavy 
proportion of respondents with little educa- 
tion. 

We suspect that a failure to produce a 
meaningful protocol may also reflect defi- 
ciencies in the kinds of social motivation 
that are being assessed in this study—par- 
ticularly achievement motivation. Hence, we 
may be overestimating the average level of 
motivation in any group from which a great 
many Ss are removed because of their in- 
adequate protocols. This additional possi- 
bility argues against using subsequent data 
from this analysis to estimate absolute 
norms in specific groups, but it does not 
vitiate the possibility of comparing social 
groups on average motivation scores, once 
we recognize that we may have biased esti- 
mates in certain groups. 

Correction for Correlation between 
Length of Stories in Adequate Protocols 
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TABLE 5 


NuMBER OF Worps IN SIx STORIES FOR 
PROTOCOLS JUDGED ADEQUATE 


Number of words Men Women 
(N=597) | (N=774) 

80-169 32 40 
170-229 117 171 
230-289 147 215 
290-349 127 157 
350-409 77 101 
410-469 45 49 
470-529 23 21 
530-589 11 10 
590-649 11 7 
650 and above 7 3 
Median 291 279 


and Motivation Scores. The number of 
words in protocols accepted for 597 men 
and 774 women ranged from 80 to 823 as 
shown in Table 5. The median number of 
words was 291 for men and 279 for women, 
or about 46-48 words per story. This is 
exactly the same length obtained by Ric- 
ciuti and Sadacca (1955) from 2.5-minute 
stories written by high school students, but 
is approximately half the length usually 
obtained in studies with college students 
when 4 minutes are allotted for writing each 
story. Although there is no way to compare 
directly the time needed to write and to 
tell stories, one may note that the approxi- 
mate time allotted for each story in the 
instructions given interviewers (3 to 3.5 
minutes) is less than the 4 minutes normally 
allotted in studies of college students. 

The raw n Achievement, n Affiliation, 
and n Power scores’® obtained from the 
content analysis were correlated with length 
of protocol separately for men and women. 
The results are shown in Table 6. The re- 
sults show the anticipated significant rela- 
tionships between length of protocol and 
raw motive scores, product-moment corre- 
lations ranging between .21 and .28. Clearly 


15 A total score is obtained by summing the fre- 
quencies of particular kinds of motivational content 
appearing in each of the six stories (see Atkinson, 
1958, Part IT). 


some correction of the raw scores is neces- 
sary to eliminate the obvious fact that a 
person who tells longer stories stands a 
greater chance of obtaining a high score 
based on a frequency count of particular 
kinds of motivational content in what he 
has said. 

Before applying correction procedures, 
we simplified our considerations of the mo- 
tivation scores by putting the n Achieve- 
ment, n Affiliation, and n Power scores on 
the same scale within each sex. There is no 
legitimate basis for making direct com- 
parisons of raw scores between men and 
women on a particular motive, or bciween 
the raw motivation scores within each sex. 
The varying means and standard deviations 
of raw scores, for each sex and on each 
motive, are partly a function of the pictures 
cues, as already pointed out. Putting each 
motive distribution on the same scale with 
the same means and standard deviations 
allows for certain comparisons. This was 
done by assigning percentile ranks to each 
motivation score (for men and women sep- 
arately). When a number of persons had 
the same score, the median percentile rank 
of the interval covered was assigned to all 
tied scores. 

Each distribution of percentile ranks was 
normalized. Percentile ranks were con- 
verted to normal deviate scores based on a 
mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 
(T scores). As before each sex was con- 
sidered separately. 

These T score conversions of percentile 
ranks effectively remove the differences be- 
tween average motivation scores for both 


TABLE 6 


PropuctT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RAW 
MoTIVATION SCORES AND LENGTH OF PROTOCOL 


Motive Men Women 
(N=597) | (N=774) 
n Achievement .28 .25 
n Affiliation .20 .24 
n Power «at .21 


Note.—All p values <.0001. 
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men and women,® but they do not correct 
for the influence of length of protocol. The 
correlations between length of protocol and 
T scores are all within +.01 of the original 
correlations between raw scores and length 
of protocol. 

The question as to how to remove the 
effect of length of protocol was resolved in 
light of the following argument. The need 
for some kind of correction is obvious. A 
person’s chance of getting a higher score on 
any motive is greater the longer the story 
he tells; the greater the amount of imagery 
he produces in an imaginative story, the 
greater the chance of it being coded as evi- 
dence of some motive. Theoretically, the 
best possible correction would be one based 
on the average of correlations between 
scores for many kinds of motives and the 
length of protocol. This average correlation 
would indicate the systematic relationship 
between length of protocol and score on any 
motive. Some types of motivation, e.g., n 
Achievement, might be meaningful determi- 
nants of the length of a story. A person 
highly motivated to achieve might want to 
try to tell a long and complete story in 
order to tell the best possible story. The 
correlation between n Achievement (con- 
tent) and length of protocol might then be 
expected to be higher than the correlation 
between some other types of motivation and 
length of protocol. If we were to use the 
correlation between n Achievement scores 
and length of protocol to correct scores for 
n Achievement, it might obscure a real rela- 
tionship between strength of achievement 
motive and length of protocol. But the 
average of all possible correlations would 
reflect the extent to which longer stories 
provide greater opportunity for motiva- 
tional imagery of any sort to appear. 


16 There were significant differences among the 
raw n Achievement, n Affiliation, and n Power 
scores both within and between sexes. These are 
readily explained in terms of the slight differences 
in degree to which the sets of pictures “suggested” 
each of the three motivational concerns. It seemed 
desirable to convert these scores immediately to the 
same scale, i.e, percentile rank, to avoid possible 
misinterpretation of the meaning of different aver- 
age raw scores. 
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In this study, the stories have thus far 
been coded for only three motives. Hence 
the average of the three correlations pro- 
vides the nearest estimate that can be made 
of the extent to which length of story influ- 
ences opportunity to get a high score. The 
average of the three correlations is .22 for 
men and .24 for women. In each case, this 
average correlation was used to determine a 
regression line of motivation scores on 
length of protocol..7’ The average “ex- 
pected” motivation score was determined 
for each length-of-protocol interval. The 
average expected score at each interval was 
then subtracted from the obtained average 
score for the whole sample on each motive 
separately. This difference score (obtained 
for each motive separately) was then used 
as a constant correction for all individual 
scores within particular intervals of length. 
Thus, a correction factor was added to 
scores that were too low because protocols 
were short, and a correction factor was 
subtracted from scores that were too high 
because of very lengthy protocols. 

The effect of this correction was to re- 
move the systematic expected difference in 
motivation scores as a function of the length 
of protocol. In Table 7 are presented the 
average 7 scores for n Achievement in men 
as a function of length of protocol before 
and after the correction described above 
was accomplished. We see in this table 
that the corrections remove the relationship 
between mean n Achievement scores and 
length of protocol. Similar effects are ob- 
tained with women on achievement motiva- 
tion and with both men and women on the 
other motives. The over-all effects of the 
corrections are summarized in Table 8 
which reports the existing correlations be- 


17 We suspect that these three motives—n 
Achievement, n Affiliation, n Power—all might be 
expected to be more highly related to length of 
protocol given the interpersonal nature of the inter- 
view, than some other kinds of motivation (e.g., 
hunger). Hence we are well aware of the possi- 
bility that the correction employed may “over- 
correct” the scores. This seemed the lesser of two 
evils given the compelling a priori case that a 
longer protocol should increase the chance of get- 
ting a high score on any type of motivational 
content. 
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TABLE 7 


EXAMPLE OF CORRECTION APPLIED TO UNCORRECTED N ACHIEVEMENT T SCORES TO REMOVE THE 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THESE SCORES AND LENGTH OF PROTOCOL 


(Males Only) 
Number of Mean Uncorrected Mean Corrected 

Words in N n Achievement Correction» n Achievement 
Protocol Score* Score 
80-169 32 45.75 3 48.75 
170-229 117 47.95 2 49.95 
230-289 147 50.04 1 51.04 
290-349 127 49.96 0 49.96 
350-409 77 52.90 -1 51.90 
410-469 45 53.58 —2 51.58 
470-529 23 52.96 —4 48 .96 
530-589 11 50.09 —-5 45.09 
590-649 11 55.82 —6 49 .82 
650 and above D 56.43 —7 49 .43 


* Scores represent normal deviate equivalents using the T score conversion of percentile ranks, the mean is 50 and standard 


deviation is 10. 


> Correction factor obtained from the regression line based on the average of correlations between n Achievement, n Affiliation, 
and n Power scores and length of protocol. Correction factor equals mean n Achievement score of the whole sample minus mean 


“expected” n Achievement score for protocols of particular length. 


tween length of protocol and the final cor- 
rected motivation scores. These correlations 
are all low and insignificant. The final cor- 
rected scores, no longer biased by length of 
protocol, will henceforth be referred to as 
the n Achievement, n Affiliation, and n 
Power scores in all further analyses. 

What effect will this correction of moti- 
vation scores for length of protocol have on 
subsequent analyses? The relationship of 
motivation scores to any variable which is 
in turn highly related to verbal fluency, 
should now be uncontaminated by the factor 
of verbal fluency. Where previously there 
might have been an artifactual relationship 


TABLE 8 


Propuct-MoMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
CorRECTED MotIvATION T SCORES AND 
LENGTH OF PROTOCOLS 


Motive Men Women 
(N=597) | (N=774) 
n Achievement .05 .02 
n Affiliation -00 .00 
n Power —.01 — .04 


Note.—All correlations are insignificant. 


between a given variable and motivation 
score (because both variables were related 
to verbal fluency), there should no longer 
be any relationship. Where a relationship 
between motivation score and a variable 
might previously have been obscured arti- 
factually, there might now appear a signifi- 
cant relationship. 

To illustrate some of the potential effects 
of removing the influence of length of pro- 
tocol, we have examined the relationship 
between education and the three motivation 
scores before and after the correction was 
made. We again selected educational status 
as a crucial example, because it should rep- 
resent that variable which is most likely to 
reflect differences in verbal fluency. Re- 
spondents were classified according to edu- 
cation as follows: grade school education 
only or less, some high school education but 
no college, and some college education. 

When we first relate education to length 
of protocol (Table 9) we find, as expected, 
that there are substantial differences be- 
tween the educational groupings in average 
length of protocols. Among men, college- 
educated Ss produce longer protocols than 
the two other educational groups; and 
among women, the college group is higher 
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TABLE 9 


MEAN LENGTH OF PRoTocOoL (NUMBER OF WorDs) 
ACCORDING TO THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
OF SUBJECTS 


Education Men Women 
(N =593)* (N=771)* 
Grade school 256.4 240.8 
High school 276.2 264.8» 
College 303 .8° 290.04 


* Does not include Ss whose educational level was not 
ascertained. 


> High school mean higher than grade school mean (p < .05; 
1-tailed test). 

¢ College mean higher than high school or grade school mean 
(p < .05; 1-tailed test). 

4 College mean higher than high school mean (p < .01; 
1-tailed test). 


than the high school group which in turn is 
higher than the grade school group. 

From these results we are led to antici- 
pate that motivation scores will be related 
to education differently before and after 
correction. Table 10 presents the mean n 
Achievement, n Affiliation, and n Power 
scores for men in the three education 
groups before and after correction for dif- 
ferences in length of protocol. Table 11 
presents a similar comparison for females. 

The correction does not have any sharp 
differential effect on the majority of rela- 
tionships between motivation scores and 
education before and after correction. In 
two instances, however, the correction does 
make a difference. Among men, there is 
no significant difference between the n 
Achievement scores of high school and col- 
lege groups after correction where there 
was a significant difference before correc- 
tion. Among women, the significant differ- 
ence between the grade school group and 
the other groups in n Power scores dis- 
appears after correction. The correction 
seems to have eliminated a possibly arti- 
factual difference in these two instances. 

The remaining significant differences in 
motivation score attributable to educational 
status are consistent before and after cor- 
rection. Evidently these are relationships 
between motivation and education which 
are independent of verbal fluency. We can, 
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at least, feel confident that the differences 
obtained after correction are not attributa- 
ble to differences in verbal fluency. 


The Effect of Interviewers on 
Motivation Scores 


Although we made a serious effort to 
standardize the interviewing procedure, we 
realize that having a group of 159 different 
interviewers (27 men and 132 women) col- 
lecting the protocols must necessarily intro- 
duce some variability into the measures that 
has hitherto been minimal when all proto- 
cols are collected at one time in a group 
administration. An estimate of the extent 
of this interviewer variability will help us 
to gain some perspective concerning how 
far the national survey interview departs 
from standardized administration proce- 
dures. 

To establish such an estimate in survey 
data is a difficult problem. A valid test of 


TABLE 10 


MEAN N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, AND 
N Power T Scores OF MALES BEFORE AND AFTER 
CORRECTION FOR VERBAL FLUENCY 


Mean Score* 
Motive and 
Education 
Before After 
Correction Correction 
n Achievement 
Grade school 48.76 49.90 
High school 49.49 50.23 
College 51.95> 51.92¢° 
n Affiliation 
Grade school 49.21 49.88 
High school 49.97 50.22 
College 51.27 
n Power 
Grade school 50.97 51.38 
High school 49.58 49.94 
College 50.23 50.09 


* Does not include Ss whose educational level was not 
ascertained. Grade school N=176, high school N =271, 
college N =146. 

b College mean score ee ed higher than high school 
and grade school means (p < .05). 

¢ College mean score dignificontiy higher than grade school 
mean score (p < .05). 
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TABLE 11 


MEAN N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, AND 
N PowER T SCORES OF FEMALES BEFORE AND AFTER 
CORRECTION FOR VERBAL FLUENCY 


Mean Score* 
Motive and 
Education 
Before After 
Correction Correction 
n Achievement 
Grade school 48.50> 49 .46> 
High school 50.41 51.18 
College 51.49 51.67 
n Affiliation 
Grade school 47.82» 47 .86> 
High school 50.82 50.33 
College 51.57 50.43 
n Power 
Grade school 48.77» 49.89 
High school 50.50 51.09 
College 51.56 51.47 


* Does not include Ss whose educational level was not 
ascertained. Grade school N =226, high school N =428, 
college N =127. 

> Grade school mean score significantly lower than both high 
school and college mean score (p < .05). 


the effect of different interviewers requires 
random assignment from the population of 
respondents to the interviewers. This is 
decidedly not the case with the Survey 
Research Center’s field operation. All inter- 
viewers are assigned respondents within 
their general geographical locality, and 
sometimes more specific locations are as- 
signed particular interviewers. Especially 
in a metropolitan area, there are gross dif- 
ferences between the sample of respondents 
interviewed by one interviewer contrasted 
with another: some interviewers specialize 
in low income, foreign speaking, or Negro 
areas. While the selection of respondents 
is completely determined at the central office 
of the Survey Research Center by proba- 
bility sampling techniques, these respond- 
ents are not assigned to interviewers at 
random. To the degree that the assignment 
is not random, there may be systematic dif- 
ferences in responses obtained by various 
interviewers that stem from differences in 
the composition of the samples interviewed, 


and not from differences attributable to the 
interviewers themselves. In spite of this 
danger of finding effects that are really at- 
tributable to respondents, we wanted to 
arrive at some estimate of interviewer 
effect. We therefore designed an analysis 
of “possible” interviewer effects which 
would be least subject to criticism that we 
had grossly confounded interviewers and 
characteristics of respondents. Our analysis 
undoubtedly still can be criticized on this 
score. But in any case, a violation of the 
assumption that the respondents of each 
interviewer represent a random sample of 
the population should in most cases con- 
tribute to an overestimation of interviewer 
effects. As a result the estimates to be de- 
scribed can probably be viewed as maximal 
estimates of interviewer differences. 

We have examined possible interviewer 
effects in a limited sample of the total popu- 
lation of interviewers. The limitations in- 
troduced to approximate the assumption of 
equivalence among respondents for each 
interviewer were: 

1. Interviewers to be considered should be white 
females. We eliminated from analysis all Negro 
and male interviewers because both are likely to 
be assigned to very specific populations, Negro 
interviewers to Negro residences and male inter- 
viewers to poorer residences. 

2. Interviewers to be considered should be doing 
their work in nonmetropolitan sampling points. 
The primary sampling unit (PSU) in this survey 
generally corresponds to counties in states. Some 
of these PSUs are metropolitan. As already 
stated, in metropolitan areas, there is a greater 
tendency for the interviewers to be selectively as- 
signed to various subpopulations. We avoid the 
grossest errors in meeting the assumption of ran- 
dom assignment of respondents by not considering 
metropolitan PSUs. 

3. Interviewers to be considered should have 
interviewed at least four male respondents and/or 
four female respondents who gave story protocols 
judged adequate for motivational analysis. A study 
of interviewers who interviewed fewer than four 
Ss would provide too unreliable an estimate of 
interviewer effect. 

4. Interviewers to be considered should be paired 
with a qualifying interviewer (not eliminated by 
Criteria 1, 2, and 3 above) from the same PSU. 
We imposed this limitation to allow for inter- 
viewer differences within PSUs. Our failure to 
meet the assumptions of random selection of re- 
spondents among interviewers should be somewhat 
compensated by the fact that we are dealing with 
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a relatively homogeneous (nonmetropolitan) popu- 
lation of respondents in which possible interviewer 
effects wili be examined. 

Given these limitations, we were able to 
find 8 pairs of interviewers for male Ss and 
15 pairs of interviewers for female Ss. Each 
pair represents a different PSU. We de- 
signed an analysis of variance of motiva- 
tion scores broken down into the following 
components: variance attributable to Ss (or 
individual differences), variance attributa- 
ble to interviewers, and variance attributable 
to PSUs. The procedure’® for the analysis 
is described by Anderson and Bancroft 
(1952). The component variance attributa- 
ble to interviewers is segregated from the S 
variance and its percentage contribution to 
S variability can be estimated. Separate 
analyses of variance were conducted for 
male and female Ss for each of the three 
motives. In these analyses, we estimate the 
significance of the variance assignable to 


18 We are indebted to Leslie Kish for his sug- 
gestions with procedure. 
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interviewer effects and, in addition, we seg- 
regate the component variance for inter- 
viewers and examine the extent of its effect 
on score variability. Table 12 presents these 
analyses for men and Table 13 for women. 

Tables 12 and 13 show that a “possible” 
interviewer effect on motivation scores is 
statistically significant in three instances: n 
Achievement scores for women, and n 
Power scores for both men and women. 
Furthermore, when component variance for 
interviewers is specifically segregated, its 
effect on score variability is estimated as 
an intraclass correlation from which we can 
derive the proportion of variance in moti- 
vation scores possibly contributed by inter- 
viewer differences (Snedecor, 1946, p. 243). 
These were negligible for men except for 
n Power where the percentage increase in 
variance was .29. Among women, the per- 
centage increase was negligible for n Affilia- 
tion but .18 for n Achievement and n 
Power. Considering these estimates as 
maximal estimates, we feel safe in conclud- 
ing that we have achieved a fair degree of 


TABLE 12 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF MALEs’ MOTIVATION SCORES 
(Ss within Interviewers within PSUs)* 


Component 
Source of Variation df MS F Variance for | Intraclass 
Interviewers | Correlation 
n Achievement 
PSU 7 96.77 
Interviewer within PSU 8 97.78 1.38 6.81 .09 
Ss within interviewer 48 70.42 
Total 63 
n Affiliation 
7 186.00 
Interviewer within PSU 8 135.13 1.33 8.47 .08 
Ss within interviewer 48 101.27 
Total 63 
n Power 
PSU 7 220.00 
Interviewer within PSU 8 170.13 2.65* 26.51 .29 
Ss within interviewer 48 64.06 
Total 63 


* Limited to cases of white, female interviewers of nonmetropolitan PSUs who interviewed at least four Ss giving adequate 


measures, 


» Ratio of interviewer component variance to S variance plus interviewer component variance. 


*p <.05. 
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TABLE 13 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF FEMALES’ MOTIVATION SCORES 
(Ss within Interviewers within PSUs)* 


Component 
Source of Variation af MS F Variance for | Intraclass 
Interviewers | Correlation 
n Achievement 
14 118.00 
Interviewer within PSU 15 174.40 1.90* 20.70 18 
Ss within interviewer 90 91.24 
Total 119 
n Affiliation 
14 90.14 
Interviewer within PSU 15 72.13 .88 —2.33 — .03 
Ss within interviewer 90 81.44 
Total 119 
n Power 
PSU 14 86.14 
Interviewer within PSU 15 107.27 1.88* 12.61 .18 
Ss within interviewer 90 56.84 
Total 119 


® Limited to cases of white, female interviewers of nonmetropolitan PSUs who interviewed at least four Ss giving adequate 


measures, 


b Ratio of interviewer component variance to S variance plus interviewer component variance. 


*p <.05. 


standardization in interviewing techniques 
for these measures of motivation. The three 
significant interviewer effects will be ex- 
amined in later work to explore their po- 
tential psychological significance. For the 
present we must recognize that we have 
some evidence of possible influence of inter- 
viewers on some motivation scores but ap- 
parently the influence is not substantial 
enough to warrant a great deal of concern. 

One reason these maximal estimates of 
interviewer effects on motivation scores are 
low is that the motivation scores have been 
corrected for length of protocol. Similar 
analyses of variance were run using number 
of words in the protocol as the dependent 
variable. Table 14 shows that for both men 
and women respondents there is a sub- 
stantial interviewer effect on length of pro- 
tocol. The effect is especially strong among 
male Ss. The correction of motivation 
scores to eliminate the effect of differences 
in length of protocol has removed most of 
the possible interviewer effect on these 


scores. 


Over-all Evaluation of Methodological 
Problems Encountered 


These, then, are the methodological prob- 
lems encountered in the survey setting and 
our evaluations of the extent to which they 
remain as problems or as sources of error 
in subsequent uses of the thematic apper- 
ceptive measures of motivation. One prob- 
lem was solved—the bias of motivation 
scores attributable to verbal fluency. One 
problem appears very difficult to solve—the 
inadequate protocols produced by unedu- 
cated persons. A third problem should be 
resolved by further empirical analysis—pos- 
sible bias in the selection of pictures. The 
two remaining problems—lower coding reli- 
ability than in experimental studies and 
possible bias in motivation scores attributa- 
ble to interviewers—are ones that lower 
the reliability of measurement in subsequent 
analyses using the motivation scores. But 
both of these sources of error appear to be 
ones that certainly can be greatly reduced 
in subsequent studies. Experimental in- 
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TABLE 14 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF MALES’ AND FEMALES’ LENGTH OF PROTOCOLS 
(Ss within Interviewers within PSUs)* 


Component 
Source of Variation df MS F Variance for | Intraclass 
Interviewers | Correlation» 
For Males 
PSU 7 13.91 
Interviewer within PSU 8 12.92 12.99** 2.96 a0 
Ss within interviewer 48 1.06 
Total 63 
For Females 
PSU 14 9.94 
Interviewer within PSU 15 3.50 2.00* .67 .28 
Ss within interviewer 90 1.35 
Total 119 
® Limited to cases of white, female interviewers in nonmetropolitan PSUs who interviewed at least four Ss giving adequate 
measures. 
b Ratio of interviewer component variance to S variance plus interviewer component variance. 
< 
** < .001. 


vestigations can be conducted to clarify the 
difficult scoring questions that arise with 
new pictures, as with those employed here 
for the first time, and to reduce the error 
in coding that is a normal consequence of 
trying to fit general scoring criteria to 
imagery produced by novel stimuli. Simi- 
larly, the influence of interviewers, particu- 
larly on length of protocols, should be 
greatly reduced by even more thorough 
briefing of interviewers. We can be guided 
by the results of this study concerning the 
conditions of administration, and, specific- 
ally, the desired length of stories. 


INTERPRETATION OF MOTIVATION SCORES 


If methodological problems of the sort 
we have discussed in the previous section 
are seriously considered, the use of thematic 
apperceptive measures of motivation, and 
other sensitive techniques of personality as- 
sessment, can be expected to begin to con- 
tribute to the study of important substantive 
problems in survey research. Yet even after 
methodological precautions are taken, there 
remains an important question: What con- 
ceptual meaning do we attribute to the mo- 
tivation scores? This is the issue now to be 
considered. 


The problem of interpretation of motiva- 
tion scores obtained from thematic apper- 
ception is not a new one (Atkinson, 1958; 
McClelland, et al., 1953) ; but the broader 
setting of a national survey study exagger- 
ates the difficulties that are normally en- 
countered even in fairly well-controlled 
experimental studies. Interpretive problems 
are particularly highlighted, as we will at- 
tempt to point up in this section, when we 
examine the relationships between demo- 
graphic characteristics and motivation 
scores. The national survey which enables 
us to compare the motivation scores of the 
different subgroups of the larger population 
also serves to accent theoretical and inter- 
pretive problems that are often glossed over 
in laboratory research. 

Three factors are thought to influence the 
frequency of motivational imagery produced 
in stories elicited by pictures (taken as the 
measure of the strength of a particular kind 
of motivation): (a) individual differences 
in strength of motive, a relatively general 
and enduring disposition within the person 
to strive for certain kinds of goal satisfac- 
tion, affect motivational imagery; (b) cues 
in the pictures that are used to elicit imagi- 
native thought may also heighten or dampen 
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motivation for particular goals to the extent 
that the situation portrayed is relevant to the 
life experience of the respondent; and, (c) 
the immediate life situation of the person 
may arouse or dampen motivation for par- 
ticular goals. The latter influence may be 
some factor in the immediate test situation 
of the respondent, or some more general 
but transient influence on his life situation, 
or some more general and longer lasting in- 
fluence on his life situation (e.g., constant 
achievement pressure of the job) at the 
time the measure is administered. Both 
pictures and a person’s life situation provide 
cues that define expectations concerning 
what kinds of goals are relevant and reach- 
able, and how attractive it would be to 
reach the goals. 

In previous sections we have discussed 
the steps taken to minimize or control the 
influence of some situational and picture 
effects in order that motivation scores ob- 
tained in this survey could be interpreted 
with some confidence as manifestations of 
individual differences in strength of mo- 
tives. Many of these steps (i.e., control of 
the interview setting, attention to the type 
of pictures employed, corrections for dif- 
ferences in length of protocols) do, un- 
doubtedly, enhance the possibility of view- 
ing the obtained scores as measures of 
differences in personality. Nevertheless, we 
believe this assumption should still be con- 
sidered tentative. 

While we attempted to remove biasing 
effects of pictures, we have no independent 
evidence that we have in fact removed all 
possible bias. For instance, can we assume 
that the pictures employed, which portray 
relatively young men and women in com- 
mon life situations, will have the same 
meaning for young, middle aged, and aged 
respondents? Furthermore, the standard- 
ization of the interview situation might 
control the immediate situational influences 
at the time the test was administered but 
obviously could have no effect on life condi- 
tions affecting the person at the time the 
survey was conducted. Can we assume, in 
advance, that the active young businessman 
is being tested under situational circum- 
stances that are comparable to those of an 


older man enjoying retirement from busi- 
ness and the stress of day-to-day activities ? 
Or must we conceive of the possibility that 
these gross differences in the total life situ- 
ation in which the administration of our 
test of motivation is embedded will produce 
effects comparable to those produced by ex- 
perimental manipulation of situational influ- 
ences in studies of motivation in college 
students ? 

Therefore when our results show that a 
particular kind of motivation is stronger in 
one social group than another, our task is 
not finished ; rather, the difficult task of in- 
terpretation is now thrust upon us. We 
may, in light of earlier research, assume 
that the combined effect of picture cues, 
situational pressures, and dispositional dif- 
ferences is greater in one group than in 
another. We have located a difference in 
motivation which now requires some kind 
of theoretical interpretation. The inference 
that the result means the two groups differ 
in strength of a general and enduring dis- 
position of personality requires the assump- 
tion, and supportive argument, that the 
effects of picture cues may be considered 
equivalent in the two groups and that the 
situational pressures for expression of the 
motive, whether transient or relatively en- 
during, are also equivalent. Often the argu- 
ments in support of one or another assump- 
tion will appear thoroughly convincing. 
For example, the assumption has generally 
been made in laboratory experiments with 
college students that in view of the relative 
homogeneity of both their present and past 
life conditions, differences in motivation 
scores could be assumed to reflect disposi- 
tional differences. Just as often, however, 
we shall find ourselves with a problem of 
interpretation which cannot be settled within 
the framework of the present results. In 
these cases, the identification of important 
motivational differences and the ambiguity 
in the interpretation will define an impor- 
tant problem for future research. 

It can be argued that certain life situa- 
tions can have lasting effects on a person’s 
disposition so that “situational” differences 
become “personality” differences. Little is 
known concerning how permanent are the 
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effects of certain life experiences, particu- 
larly ones that occur later in life. The as- 
sumption of the primacy of early experi- 
ences in the generation of personality dis- 
positions has been widely accepted. Facing 
frankly the paucity of evidence concerning 
dispositional versus situational factors in 
motivation, and their interactions, we can 
see that any one of the following arguments 
might be pursued in the interpretation of 
obtained differences between certain social 
groups. 

1. The obtained difference is attributable 
to differences in enduring personality dis- 
positions acquired early in life. 

2. The obtained difference is the conse- 
quence of a change in personality disposi- 
tion induced by important situational fac- 
tors later in life. 

3. The obtained difference is a conse- 
quence of exposure to differential tempo- 
rary situational pressures affecting the level 
of aroused motivation regardless of equiva- 
lence in underlying personality disposition. 


Thus two problems remain that must be 
faced in confronting the substantive results 
obtained with the thematic apperception 
instrument: assessments of the bias of pic- 
ture cues and the influence of the general 
life situation on the motivation scores. 
These problems will be illustrated in the 
discussion of substantive results that follow. 


In Tables 15 to 22 are presented some of 
the obtained differences in n Achievement, 
n Affiliation, and n Power scores when 
certain social groups in American society 
are compared. The complete interpretation 
of these and many other results is reserved 
for subsequent papers. The issue of alter- 
native interpretations can be dealt with 
thoroughly only when appropriate demo- 
graphic controls are introduced and the 
whole pattern of concurrent findings is 
considered. These tables are presented in 
the present context for two reasons: first, 
to illustrate concretely the issues which 
arise when we are finally confronted with 
the task of arriving at a valid interpretation 
of the motivation scores; and secondly, to 
provide researchers who are interested in 
particular social groups some descriptive 
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information concerning potential differences 
in motivation among these groups. Under 
no circumstances should these data be con- 
sidered unequivocal norms about strength 
of motives in particular social groups until 
the issue of the extent to which obtained 
differences are situational, dispositional, or 
artifactual is settled. Furthermore, under 
no circumstances should all of the differ- 
ences presented in these tables be considered 
reliably different from one another. We 
have highlighted some that illustrate the 
problem of interpreting motive scores, but 
we have reserved the problem of statistical 
significance for the substantive appraisal of 
results in future articles. For readers who 
would like some bearings on the approxi- 
mate differences in percentages required for 
a statistically significant comparison be- 
tween two independent groups, we have 
included in the Appendix a table of differ- 
ences required for significance (.05 level) 
with different sample sizes (Ns). This 
table is based on approximate sampling 
errors of differences in percentages. Some 
of the analyses of the differences in per- 
centages in the following tables require 
statistical treatments other than what is 
involved in using the table in the Appendix 
(correlation, matched comparisons, one- 
tailed tests of significance). This Appendix 
table is presented merely to provide ap- 
proximate estimates of the statistical signifi- 
cance of obtained differences. 

In all of the tables, Ss have been classi- 
fied as “High” or “Low” in motivation 
score by dividing the distribution of cor- 
rected T scores as near to the median of 
the distribution for the whole sample as 
was possible. The tables indicate what 
percentage of particular subgroups are high 
(above the median) in the national sample. 
Direct cross comparisons between men and 
women are not justified since different test 
forms were employed for the two sexes and 
the distributions of scores for men and 
women were considered separately in desig- 
nating high and low scores. 


Education 


In an earlier section we examined the 
correction for differences in length of pro- 
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tocol as it affected the relationship between 
level of education attained by the Ss and 
mean motivation scores. In Table 15 the 
same result is presented in terms of the 
percentage of scores in each of three educa- 
tional levels that are above the median for 
the whole sample for each motive. The per- 
centage of college educated Ss, whether 
men or women, with high n Achievement 
scores is substantially higher than the per- 
centage of Ss who have had only a grade 
school education. Among women, the same 
result appears in connection with affiliation 
scores and power scores. 

Now how would one interpret these dif- 
ferences? Are the picture cues biased in 
favor of the college population? Has the 
life experience of a college education 
affected the achievement motive of college 
women? Or were college women high in 
achievement motivation from an early age, 
and thereby managed to get to college? We 
cannot resolve these different views. Later 


TABLE 15 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL RELATED TO N ACHIEVEMENT, 
N AFFILIATION, AND N POWER 


Percentage? of 
Motive* and High Scores* 
Education 
Men Women 

n Achievement 

Grade school 48 44 

High school 49 49 

College 62 52 
n Affiliation 

Grade school 47 43 

High school 47 53 

College $1 52 
n Power 

Grade school 55 42 

High school 51 

College 49 54 


® Here and in all subsequent tables, the motive measures used 
are the T scores corrected for verbal fluency. 

b Does not include Ss whose educational level was not 
ascertained. Grade school Ns, Men = 176, Women = 222; 


high school Ns, Men = 271, Women = 422; college Ns, 
Men = 146, Women = 127. 

© Here and in all subsequent tables, high scores refer to the 
scores on each motive measure that are above the median for 
the total sample of men or women. 


evidence, however, may bear on which in- 
terpretation is more appropriate. 


Occupation 


In Table 16 are presented the percentage 
of men presently employed on a full-time 
basis in various occupations who obtained 
high scores for each of the three motives. 
Achievement motivation scores are much 
more frequently high among persons in 
higher status occupations than among men 
in lower status occupations. 

No systematic relationship between n 
Affiliation or n Power scores and occupa- 
tional status is clearly apparent, though 
certain possibly meaningful differences in 
the different occupations may be discerned. 
Whereas 51% of managers and proprietors 
score high in power motivation, only 43% 
of professionals and 40% of clerical work- 
ers, the remainder of the white collar occu- 
pation category, score high in power moti- 
vation. Should the difference here be con- 
sidered a manifestation of differences in 
basic personality disposition which has led 
one group of men to positions of super- 
vision and another not, or should the differ- 
ence in motivation scores be considered a 
reflection of the difference in motivational 


TABLE 16 


OccuPATIONAL LEVEL RELATED TO N ACHIEVEMENT, 
N AFFILIATION, AND N POWER 
(MEN EMPLOYED FULL-TIME ONLY) 


Percentage of 
Occupation of High Scores 
Respondents Ne 
n Ach| n Aff | n Pow 
Professionals 67 60 54 43 
Managers and 
proprietors 70 59 56 51 

Clerical workers 30 57 47 40 
Sales workers 34 59 47 47 
Skilled workers 120 50 55 50 
Semiskilled workers 88 52 41 53 
Unskilled workers 38 45 37 50 
Farmers 39 44 31 51 


® Does not include Ss whose occupational level was not 
ascertained or Ss whose occupations were not codable into these 
categories. 
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influences contained in the day-to-day life 
situation of managers, as a group, versus 
those classified as professionals? Or, could 
the result conceivably be attributed to some 
biasing in the content of the picture cues 
favoring one group and not another with 
respect to the suggestion of power-related 
imagery? Again, the matter of interpreta- 
tion must await the extensive analysis of 
these and related findings that will be the 
substance of future papers based on this 
investigation. 


Income 


Table 17 presents the relationships be- 
tween motivation scores and family income. 
The irregular relationship between income 
and n Achievement scores in men clearly 
suggests that other demographic factors 


TABLE 17 


FAMILY INCOME RELATED TO N ACHIEVEMENT, 
N AFFILIATION, AND N POWER 


Percentage of 
Motive and High Scores 
Family Income Ne Ne 
Men | Women 

n Achievement 
Under $1,999 66 | 42 42 122 
$2,000-3,999 114 | 54 42 187 
$4,000-4,999 100 47 48 125 
$5,000-6,999 158 | 56 50 170 
$7,000-9,999 89 | 48 57 96 
$10,000 and above 60 57 52 52 

n Affiliation 
Under $1,999 42 47 
$2,000-3,999 54 47 
$4,000-+4,999 41 51 
$5,000-6,999 49 55 
$7,000-9,999 52 50 
$10,000 and above 48 52 

n Power 
Under $1,999 58 43 
$2,000-3,999 49 46 
$4,000-4,999 47 48 
$5,000-6,999 48 56 
$7,000-9,999 47 57 
$10,000 and above 55 40 


® Does not include Ss whose family income was not as- 
certained. 
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must be controlled in an effort to clarify the 
result. However, oddly, in the case of 
women, there is a positive relationship be- 
tween achievement motivation scores and 
family income. 


Age 


Perhaps the clearest illustration of the 
problem of interpretation of scores as 
effects of personality disposition versus 
situation effects is apparent in consideration 
of age trends, particularly in the achieve- 
ment motivation scores of men (Table 18). 

There are some notable differences be- 
tween the age groups in achievement moti- 
vation (for both men and women). For 
example, the highest achievement motiva- 
tion is found among the youngest men, and 
the next highest among a middle-aged 


TABLE 18 


AGE RELATED TO N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, 
AND N POWER 


Percentage of 
High Scores 
Motive and Age | Ns = Na 
Men | Women 
n Achievement 
21-24 32 66 47 53 
25-34 165 50 50 205 
35-44 119 57 50 184 
45-54 123 54 45 Ape 
55-64 82 42 52 98 
65 plus 76 47 35 77 
n Affiliation 
21-24 47 53 
25-34 48 53 
35-44 44 55 
45-54 49 53 
55-64 53 36 
65 plus 49 38 
n Power 
21-24 44 55 
25-34 45 52 
35-44 52 47 
45-54 51 49 
55-64 49 45 
65 plus 54 47 


* Does not include Ss whose age was not ascertained. 
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group (35-44 years), while the lowest 
achievement motivation scores appear in the 
older groups. A number of alternative in- 
terpretations of these differences can be 
offered. On the one hand, these differences 
may reflect some important generational 
differences in the strength of achievement 
motive dispositions. On the other hand, the 
stage of a man’s life cycle may have a great 
deal to do with his current aroused achieve- 
ment motivation—the eagerness of youth 
starting out in a career and the middle-aged 
pressure to “achieve or else” may both lead 
to heightened achievement motivation in 
contrast to the pressures of old age that 
may detract from achievement arousal. 
From other results we have obtained thus 
far, relating achievement motivation to 
other variables (controlling for age), we do 
find that the age groups vary considerably 
in what achievement motivation signifies. 
One can at the present only speculate about 
a life cycle or a generation difference influ- 
encing these results, and perhaps both sets 
of factors are crucial. 

The age differences obtained may reflect 
picture biases as well; the possibility of 
systematic age differences in the connota- 
tion of the pictures cannot be excluded. 
Very old people, for example, might have 
special difficulty in generalizing from the 
pictures presented to their own life situa- 
tions since the figures in the pictures are 
not clearly old in appearance. 

As a result of these obtained age differ- 
ences in motivation scores and our specula- 
tions about their meaning, we have consid- 
ered age as a critical variable for investiga- 
tions of other substantive relationships to 
be reported in future papers. 


Race 


One of the most apparent instances where 
subgroup differences in motivation scores 
may reflect the operation of picture.bias is 
the comparison of scores for white and 
Negro respondents (Table 19). The pic- 
tures presented to all respondents for the 
most part clearly portrayed white persons. 
What meaning does this have for a Negro 
person? It has been found that the socio- 


economic position of the Negro can play as 
important a role in determination of some 
of his responses as does his race (Korchin, 
Mitchell, & Meltzoff, 1950) and that there 
is some tendency for Negroes to be less 
guarded in their responses to pictures of 
white persons (Cook, 1953). Other research 
has also explored this and related problems, 
but no unassailable conclusion has been 
drawn about the relative merits of using 
pictures of whites or Negroes with Negro 
respondents (Light, 1955; Riess, Schwartz, 
& Cottingham, 1950; Schwartz, Riess, & 
Cottingham, 1951). 

Comparisons between white and Negro 
respondents are also limited by the imme- 
diate test situation. Some Negroes were 
interviewed by white interviewers, although 
some of them (especially those in the 
South) were interviewed by Negro inter- 
viewers. Previous research dictates that we 
make note of this difference, although its 
implications are not entirely clear. Schwartz, 
et al. (1951) find that Negroes express 
more ideas to a TAT if the interviewer is 
white. 

Therefore, we do not have firm empirical 
ground for interpreting the meaning of the 


TABLE 19 


RACE RELATED TO N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, 
AND N POWER 


Percentage of 
High Scores* 
Motive and Race 
Men Women 
n Achievement 
White 51 49 
Negro 48 40 
n Affiliation 
White 48 51 
Negro 45 50 
n Power 
White 48 49 
Negro 61 50 


* Does not include Ss whose race was not ascertained or Ss 
whose race was not codable into these categories. White Ns, 


zz = 538, Women = 688; Negro Ns, Men = 31, Women = 
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differences found in Table 19. At the 
present we can only note that white women 
seem to be higher in achievement motiva- 
tion scores, and Negro men are higher than 
white men in power motivation. The other 
comparisons show minimal differences. We 
can ask would we have obtained other dif- 
ferences had we used pictures of Negroes? 
Of course we cannot answer this question 
in the present study. Where we will use the 
scores of Negroes, we will treat them as if 
there were no picture biases. Later results 
may lead us to reconsider the problem. 


Place of Residence 


In Table 20 we present the distributions 
of motivation scores according to the place 
of residence—whether in a metropolitan 
area or their suburbs, a small city, a small 
town, or a rural area. These findings 


TABLE 20 


CuRRENT PLACE OF RESIDENCE RELATED TO 
N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, AND N POWER 


Percentage of 
Motive and High Scores 
Place of Residence* | NV N 


Men | Women 


n Achievement 
Metropolitanareas | 86 | 48 45 104 


Suburbs 87 52 42 97 
Small cities 92} 51 43 118 
Small towns 180 56 49 152 
Rural areas 225 53 49 230 
n Affiliation 
Metropolitan areas 42 58 
Suburbs 44 49 
Small cities 48 49 
Small towns 48 54 
Rural areas 51 46 
n Power 
Metropolitan areas 55 57 
Suburbs 56 45 
Small cities 46 46 
Small towns 44 51 
Rural areas 50 48 


*® Metropolitan areas and their suburbs are defined by the 
United States Census Bureau Classification: small cities have 
populations of over 50,000, small towns populations of under 
50,000, and rural areas are open farm country not located in a 
standard metropolitan area. 
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present some differences in scores that are 
not completely independent of status con- 
siderations noted in other comparisons— 
income, occupation, or education differences. 
Nevertheless there are noteworthy results: 
For both men and women there is greater 
concentration of high achievement motiva- 
tion scores in small towns and rural areas 
than in larger communities. High affiliation 
motivation seems to be more prevalent 
among men from smaller communities, but 
highest in women living in metropolitan 
areas. Power motivation seems to be rela- 
tively high in metropolitan areas. 

These differences may have important 
implications for the thesis that the type of 
community one lives in can determine the 
development of certain motivational inter- 
ests. For example, one might want to say 
that a consequence of living in smaller com- 
munities is the development of a heightened 
interest in affiliation and yet there remains 
one possibility that such an interpretation 
is in error. Motivation can play a large role 
in determining the kind of community 
people live in, whether they are willing to 
remain in a city or in a rural area, whether 
they migrate to suburban areas, and the 
like. For example, men with high affiliation 
motivation may prefer small towns where 
intimacy is easier. 


Broken Home Background and 
Death of a Spouse 


In the foregoing sections we have sug- 
gested that many of the differences in moti- 
vation scores obtained can be as plausibly 
interpreted as situational differences as they 
can as personality differences. The “cor- 
rectness” of either interpretation, or the 
relative importance of each interpretation 
should be resolved in further study. There 
is evidence that the resolution of this prob- 
lem will not be a general one; one or the 
other interpretation will not be uniformly 
appropriate, but both will be involved. This 
evidence comes from examining two other 
special groupings—broken home _back- 
ground, and death of a spouse. 

All respondents were asked whether or 
not they had lived with both of their parents 
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before the age of 16. Through further 
probing we were able to group respondents 
into three categories: 

1. Coming from intact homes. 

2. One or both parents died before the respond- 
ent was 16. 

3. Parents were divorced or separated before 
respondent was 16. 
These experiences in early childhood are 
likely to be profound catalysts for inducing 
basic personality patterns. We feel that 
differences found in adults with these three 
kinds of early backgrounds might reflect 
early personality integration of motivation. 
In these comparisons (Table 21), parental 
divorce seems to have had effect on achieve- 
ment motivation—lowering it for males and 
raising it for females. Death in the family 
lowers affiliation motivation in males, but 
not in females, and either death or divorce 
raises power motivation in males and lowers 
it in females. We have found a sizable 
relationship between the age of the respond- 
ent and experiences of family disruption by 
divorce. Proportionally more younger than 


TABLE 21 


BROKEN HoME BACKGROUND RELATED TO 
N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, AND N POWER 


Percentage of 
Motive and High Scores* 
Home Background 
Men | Women 
n Achievement 
Intact home 54 48 
Parent(s) died 45 42 
Parents divorced or separated 38 60 
n Affiliation 
Intact home 49 49 
Parent(s) died 39 52 
Parents divorced or separated 46 51 
n Power 
Intact home 47 51 
Parent(s) died 61 45 
Parents divorced or separated 62 44 


® Does not include Ss whose home background was not 
ascertained or Ss whose home background was not codable 
into these categories. Intact home Ns, Men = 471, Women = 


585; Parent(s) died Ns, Men = 80, Women = 125; Parents 
divorced Ns, Men = 24, Women = 45. 


older respondents make up the group from 
divorce backgrounds. Even with age con- 
trolled, however, most of the differences 
apparent in Table 21 remain; for the most 
part, the differences cited occur at each age 
group considered. 

Explanations of these differences would 
rest, we argue, on considering what impli- 
cations these early life experiences have on 
motive development. For example, we 
might suggest that divorce of one’s parents 
can have a lasting effect on a child’s 
achievement motivation because the disrup- 
tion creates significant early experiences 
and attitudes towards the competence of 
both the father and the mother. Usually 
children remain with the mother when there 
is a divorce. Resentment or criticism of the 
father must be inevitably transmitted to the 
child. This resentment added to the mere 
absence of an intimate contact with the 
father can have opposite effects on the 
achievement motivation of boys and girls. 
A boy, having lost his masculine model for 
achievement, may become highly involved 
in avoiding failure. In so doing, his 
achievement motivation, his positive motiva- 
tions for success, become weakened. On the 
other hand, girls living with a divorced 
mother have a readily available model for 
achievement identification. Resentment of 
the father can reinforce a need for feminine 
independence and self-reliance in a mascu- 
line world. The fact that her mother is 
apparently self-sufficient further enhances 
an image of the achievement orientation of 
women. This is overgeneralized speculation 
about the dynamics of divorce and achieve- 
ment motivation. Nevertheless, it is an 
example of how we would treat differences 
in motives found in family background 
comparisons. Having obtained differences 
in motivation scores for these groups we 
can proceed with an interpretation of dif- 
ferences by assuming that the differences 
reflect enduring personality changes brought 
on by family disruptions in early childhood. 
What is perhaps most important is that 
these potential differences in motivation are 
attributable to dispositional differences. 
Therefore, the motivation score can reflect 
personality differences. 
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The last table we are going to consider is 
one which compares two groups of men and 
women—those presently married and those 
whose spouses have died (Table 22). We 
present this table only for older (50 and 
above) men and women because the number 
of widows and widowers under 50 is rela- 
tively low. Differences without this age 
control might be attributable to age rather 
than the loss of a spouse. There are inter- 
esting differences in the table. For all mo- 
tives, except power motivation in men, the 
loss of a spouse yields a decrease in score 
which is primarily a situational change. 
The general conclusion might be that losing 
one’s wife or husband in later life for most 
people has the effect of decreasing their 
motivational concerns—a conclusion not at 
all out of line with current thinking about 
problems in old age. At any rate we have 
evidence that a life situational factor in 
later life can have a strong effect on moti- 
vation scores. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have reviewed some of the methodo- 
logical and interpretive problems attending 
the use of thematic apperceptive measures 
of motivation in a nationwide interview 
study. In light of this exploration, it is 
possible to offer both evaluations of the 
difficulties encountered and a prognosis con- 
cerning these measures in substantive re- 
search within the survey setting. 
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Selection of Pictures. The selection of 
separate sets of six pictures for men and 
for women was guided by previous research 
concerning the effect of picture cues on 
thematic apperception. The percentage of 
stories elicited by these pictures which con- 
tained imagery related to achievement, affili- 
ation, and power was lower than anticipated 
from pretests but sufficient, we believe, to 
allow for valid assessment of individual and 
group differences in the strength of the 
three motives. 

We have no independent basis for evalu- 
ating the extent to which the objective was 
attained of providing a fair opportunity for 
persons in all strata of American society to 
express their motives. Only intensive anal- 
ysis of the responses to particular pictures 
by particular segments of the population 
(reserved for a later paper) will provide 
the kind of evidence needed for further 
evaluation of the adequacy of the pictures 
that were employed and clarification of the 
issues to be faced in subsequent attempts of 
this sort. 


Interviewer Effects. In light of the 
known sensitivity of thematic apperception 
to conditions of administfation, we antici- 
pated and found that despite our efforts to 
standardize the interviewing procedure, the 
interviewers did (apparently) contribute 
significantly to the variance of some (but 
not all) of the motivation scores. However, 
we were gratified to find that our estimates 


TABLE 22 


MARITAL STATUS RELATED TO N ACHIEVEMENT, N AFFILIATION, AND N POWER 
(Age 50 and Above Only) 


Percentage of High Scores 
Motive Men Women 
Married Widowed Married Widowed 
(N =169) (N=27) (N =122) (N=93) 
n Achievement 47 47 43 
n Affiliation 50 43 39 
n Power 48 47 43 
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of interviewer effect—maximal estimates as 
a consequence of possible confounding of 
interviewer and respondent effects in survey 
data—were no higher than in fact they 
were. That interviewer effects on motiva- 
tion scores were less than anticipated can 
be attributed to the correction employed to 
remove the relationship between raw moti- 
vation scores and length of protocol. Inter- 
viewers differed considerably in the average 
length of the imaginative protocols they 
obtained. Correction of motivation scores 
for this factor effectively eliminated much 
of an otherwise substantial interviewer 
effect. 

As a consequence of bias attributable to 
interviewers still remaining in some of the 
motivation scores, we anticipate some loss 
in the sensitivity of the measures (i.e., an 
increase in error variance) in later analyses 
of substantive relationships, e.g., relation- 
ships of motivation to demographic vari- 
ables. 


Reliability of Coding. The reliability of 
coding attained by a team of nine relatively 
novice student coders, while less than that 
normally attained with this method of con- 
tent analysis in small-scale experimental 
studies of college students, was nevertheless 
encouragingly high. The range of coding 
reliability coefficients for the motivation 
scores assigned to individuals was .72 to .91 
with a median of .77. All of these estimates 
of coding reliability are within the range of 
reliabilities reported in earlier published 
studies. However, in comparison with the 
median standard of .89 attained in experi- 
mental studies, in this study with new pic- 
tures and other novel problems there is a 
loss in reliability of coding and hence some 
increase in the error of measurement. We 
expect, therefore, an additional loss in the 
sensitivity of the measures in later analyses 
of substantive relationships. 


Inadequate Protocols. A_ substantial 
number of individuals produced protocols 
that were judged inadequate for further 
analysis. The over-all loss of data amounted 
to 17% among men and 14% among 
women. In both sexes, the loss was heavy 
and serious, as might have been anticipated, 


only among the least educated groups. 
Hence, the average motivation scores of 
some subgroups in the population, specific- 
ally those in which level of education is 
very low, must be considered biased esti- 
mates—derived only from the most verbal 
members of those groups. 


Verbal Fluency. One problem of consid- 
erable importance, the relationship between 
motivation scores and length of imaginative 
protocol, which is described by correlations 
of .20 to .28 in this national sample, seems 
to have been quite adequately overcome. 
The correction devised reduces these corre- 
lations to the range from —.04 to .05 and 
effectively removes the possibility that sub- 
stantive relationships, like the significant 
positive relationship between n Achieve- 
ment and education of respondent, can be 
considered spurious because of a depend- 
ency of motivation scores on verbal fluency. 
As mentioned earlier, this correction also 
produced a very substantial reduction in the 
extent of variability of motivation scores 
attributable to interviewer differences. 


Interpretation of Motivation Scores. Dif- 
ferences in motivation scores in various 
subgroups of the population can be vari- 
ously interpreted as reflecting differences 
in: personality, life situation, and the sig- 
nificance of the pictures for various groups. 
The relative importance of each of these 
interpretations may be evaluated only by 
further inquiry into the kinds of variables 
related to these scores within different sub- 
groups. A particular network of interrela- 
tionships may be suggestive of which of 
these views may be supported. It might 
very well be that the interpretation of the 
scores will vary depending on which social 
group is being investigated. Or, one conclu- 
sion that seems likely is that for each social 
group the motivation score can be partially 
interpreted as personality assessment and 
partially as an assessment of reactions to 
ongoing life situations. There is evidence in 
the survey data that each of these interpre- 
tations may be operating in the scores. Mo- 
tivation scores reflect differences both in 
early life experiences (broken home back- 
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ground) and later life experiences (death 
of a spouse). 

These alternative considerations of the 
conceptual meaning of the motivation scores 
precludes the consideration of their relation- 
ships with demographic variables as unequi- 
vocal norms describing subgroup differ- 
ences in personality. The results have been 
presented here with the hope that they can 
serve as background for exploring the sig- 
nificance of motivation differences in 
society. 

If methodological precautions like those 
outlined here are seriously considered, the 
use of thematic apperceptive measures of 
motivation (and other sensitive techniques 
of personality assessment) can be expected 
to make marked contributions in the study 
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of important substantive problems in survey 
research. Careful inquiries into the rela- 
tionship of these measures to other psycho- 
logical variables and to demographic indices 
in this survey, and in subsequent national 
studies, should greatly enhance our under- 
standing of the social origins and conse- 
quences of motivation. At the same time, 
survey studies will provide insights that are 
needed to refine the thematic apperceptive 
method itself. The use of thematic apper- 
ception to assess motivation in survey 
studies of national character will mean that 
factual evidence concerning personality 
configurations within American society can 
be integrated with the fund of factual evi- 
dence concerning the dynamics of motiva- 
tion already derived from experimental and 
clinical use of these same measures. 
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APPENDIX 
APPROXIMATE SAMPLING ERROR DIFFERENCES FOR PERCENTAGES FROM 35% To 65% 
N 700 55 300 200 100 75 50 25 
700 5.4-7.6 | 5.9-8.3 | 6.9-9.7 8.0-11.2 | 10.7-14.4 | 12.1-15.9 | 14.6-18.9 | 20.3-25.8 
500 6.3-8.8 | 7.2-10.1 8.4-11.8 | 11.0-14.8 | 12.3-16.2 | 14.8-19.2 | 20.5-26.1 
300 8.2-11.5 9.1-12.7 | 11.5-15.6 | 12.9-17.0 | 15.4-19.7 | 20.8-26.5 
200 10.0-14.0 | 12.2-16.7 | 13.4-17.9 | 15.8-20.7 | 21.2-27.2 
100 14.1-19.0 | 15.2-20.1 | 17.3-22.4 | 22.4-28.6 
75 16.2-21.2 | 18.2-23.5 | 23.1-29.4 
50 20.0-25.7 | 24.5-31.1 
25 28 .3-35.8 


Note.—The values shown are the differences required for significance (two standard errors) in comparisons of percentages 
derived from two different subgroups of the current survey. Two values—low and high—are given for each cell. The lower estimates 
are based on simple random samples. The higher values are based on the computation of individual sampling errors carried out on 
the current study data, and allow for the departure from simple random sampling in the survey design such as stratification and 
clustering. The sampling error does not measure the total error involved in specific survey estimates since it does not include non- 


response and reporting errors. 
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